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his Side pe ~ 


Ccmmunist dialectics in India 

No one would think of accusing the Defence Minister 
of India, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, of being particularily 
unfriendly towards Red China, or anything red, for that 
matter. And yet, speaking at the General Assembly of 
the United Nations he is reported to have said that the 
Chinese violation of the Indian borders was an act of “ag- 
gression which is highly regrettable”. How regrettable 
this is may be gathered from the fact that Red China has 
now called in question the validity and legality of the 
‘McMahon Line, which, not so long ago according to the 
Prime Minister was accepted by the Chinese as the re- 
cognized boundary between India and China. But that, of 
course, was in the days of Chini-Hindi Bhai Bhai period. 














For those, however, who are acquainted with Com- 
munism, there is nothing new in this pattern of Red tactics. 
Indeed, it has been practised time and again, in every 
country subject to Red aggression. Whenever it has pleased 
the red rulers to plunder and lay waste either the property 
of individuals, or the lands of neighbouring countries, they 
have made out a case of illegal possession against the 
rightful owners ! So it happens that India stands condemned 
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for inheriting Chinese territory which British imperalism 
donated to the Union! In the case of individuals, as has 
happened in China, — not only is the owner dispossessed, 
but he has had to pay dues calculated as interest or rent 
for the period during which he was in “illegal possession ” 
of property. Of course, these dues calculated according to 
Communist mathematics, reached astronomical figures, and 
since payment could not be made, many an unfortunate 
owner has been liquidated. 


And in the U.S.A. 

If-the world press is to be trusted, it would appear 
that showman number one of the Communist kingdom, 
Mr. N. Khrushchev, is apparently having a field day in 
the United States of America. That the Communist Dic- 
tator was able to wangle an invitation to that stronghold 
of capitalism — as Communists love to depict that country 
— was a performance of no mean dimensions. Whether it 
was a mere coincidence or not, the opening of the per- 
formance with the moon as a target for the Soviet rocket, 
was spectacular enough. 


Like a good showman Mr. Khrushchev keeps the per- 
formance going with his speeches that he is speaking to 
peoples of the free world and not to the fear-ridden masses 
of his own country and its satellites. And yet, millions, 
even in the U.S.S.R. will more than realise that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s saying, “ we take a lot of Christ’s precepts, 
such as love for one’s neighbour” is belied by the fact, 
that even today, thousands rot in Soviet prison camps for 
no other reason than that they have dared to place Christ’s 
precepts above those of the Soviet Dictator! But then, 
Satan also has been known to quote Scripture when it 
suited his purpose, and the dialectical-way thrives on con- 
tradictions. 
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Exploiting the free world’s desire for peace, Mr. Khrush- 
chev has once again called up the vision of disarmament. 
His pronouncement of a four year plan to disarm the world 
has caught the imagination of some statesmen of the free 
world. On closer examination, however, there is nothing 
new in this plan; its contents have been repeated time 
and again, by the Soviet Dictator. As in former Soviet 
disarmament plans this one also fails to guarantee the 
control of arms, territorial inspection and international con- 
trol. Unless these measures are secured how can the free 
world be sure that the Hungarian episode, or the Chinese 
pattern of aggression will not be repeated by a “ disarmed 
red army ?” 


The pity of it is that whereas Mr. Khrushchev, like 
every sound Communist, guided by the firm and unwaver- 
ing principles of Communism knows exactly what he wants, 
the majority of nations in the free world have no firm 
moral basis to guide their policy. Is it any wonder then, 
that so long as the free world has no unifying moral basis 
they will always be a play-thing of Communistic ruthless- 
ness ? 


On the educational front 

The dove-cotes of the Union Ministry of Education were 
in a flutter, late in September, when the Secretaries of 
the Secondary Educational Boards from various parts of 
the country met to discuss the large number of failures in 
the secondary school public examinations. Dr. K. L. Shri- 
mai, Union Minister of Education deplored the fact that 
the number of failures in the secondary schools exami- 
nations were on the increase despite the fact that so much 
public money was diverted towards the development of 
education in the country. 


Naturally enough, the system of examinations, the per- 
formance of teachers, and the response of pupils figured 
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in the discussion. As for the system of examination, it 
seems to be the fashion, for some so-called educationalist, 
or some educational association or society, from time to 
time, to indulge in a strong condemnation of the prevailing 
system of examination, pass resolutions and make recom- 
mendations, and then, everything carries on as before! In 
fact, the examination system has been a subject of discus- 
sion for the past decade, and yet nothing practical has 
been done. 


During the discussion, the performance of teachers and 
even headmasters in some States, came in for censure. Un- 
fortunately, in some States the work of teachers left much 
to be desired and in at least one State, some teachers were 
even found guilty of encouraging their charges to indulge 
in unfair practices. Instances were given in which teachers 
were responsible for the complete breakdown of discipline. 


While it may be true that in some States, the syllabus 
of the secondary school examination is over-loaded and 
full justice cannot be done to every subject, it is equal?y 
true that this cannot fully explain trouble in the system 
of secondary education. The evil goes deeper. To begin 
with one wonders whether the teaching profession is draw- 
ing the proper type of person. It is a curious fact that 
while public opinion fully realises the importance of the 
teaching profession so little is done to assure our teachers 
an economic standing in keeping with their responsibility ! 
Then, again, in our schools, while great stress is laid on 
academic success, hardly any positive steps are taken to 
build into our youth a sense of moral and social respon- 
sibility. Lastly, while our Five Year Plans consume huge 
sums of money to secure our material and technological 
progress, and we are constantly reminded of the value of 
economic prosperity, the moral framework which must 
underpin this material prosperity is hardly mentioned! 
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We must make up our minds as to what we want from 
our educational system. Our educational legislators should 
give serious attention to the following suggestions for 
reform, contributed by a very experienced educator, Fr. 
Tucker, S.J. of St. Xavier’s College, Ranchi. :- 


(1) reducing the over-loaded syllabus in most of the 
subjects ; 


(2) lessening the number of students in the over-crowded 
classes ; 


(3) seeing that the types of questions not only test verbal 
ability, but also critical powers and aesthetic and 
manual dexterity as well. 


(4) stereotyped questions should give way to more ra- 
tional types of questions ; 


(5) the objectives of education should be kept in mind 
in teaching and framing examination questions ; 


(6) the standard of English and Mathematics should be 
raised ; 


(7) the regularity of classwork and home assignments 
should be taken into account as a condition for ap- 
pearing in the public examination ; 


(8) an age limit should be fixed for the secondary public 
examination so that immature students should be pre- 
vented from appearing it ; 


(9) teaching methods should be more dynamic so that 
private tuitions should be banned altogether. 


(10) not all the subjects studied by students at the secon- 
dary stage should be subjects of public examinations, 
certain subjects may be finished and be the subjects 
of internal examinations only. This will give students 
more leisure to go deeper in the main subjects of the 
public examination. 
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A timely warning 

The rowdism displayed in the Assembly of West Bengal 
on September 21st, as the Prime Minister is reported to 
have said is a disgrace to India, to Calcutta and to Bengal. 
It is, in fact, a sad commentary on the state of parlia- 
mentary democracy in the country. As Mr. Nehru pointed 
out, violence in any form makes nonsense of democracy, 
but what appears to escape the Prime Minister is the fact 
that violence is of the very breath of Communism, and 
it is futile to expect Communists whether in India or 
anywhere else to give up their doctrine of hate and violence. 
Surely, the happenings on the North Eastern Frontiers of 
this country should be a lesson to all who still doubt the 
nature of Communism ? 


The warning is timely, because passions will certainly 
be aroused again with the re-opening of the question con- 
cerning the reorganisation of the Bombay State intv the 
States of Gujerat, Maharashtra and Vidarbha. Whatever 
may be the justice of the claims of different parties, it is 
to be hoped that sane judgement will prevail and the 
country will be spared the painful repetition of the scenes 
during the riots of 1956. 


.. c &. 
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¢ f 
Planning Po | ee > opment 


It is a commonplace that population is but one factor 
which affects the course of human betterment. Yet, it is, 
perhaps, the most important factor. If any proof of this 
is needed, one has only to remember the “ over population 
scare” to which we are daily subjected to by every type 
of so-called social reformer and social expert! There are 
those who express deep anxiety lest our population grow 
too much or too little to maximise the country’s standard 
of living, nay, even to assure to each citizen a sufficiency 
of food and well being! 


To be sure, the increase in population and food supply 
do affect the standard of living, but what is often for- 
gotten is that the interrelation between these two factors 
is not such that one cannot discuss one factor without the 
other. Indeed, it appears almost impossible to consider 
the problem of an increasing population within the context 
of a minimum level of subsistence, because, obviously, if 
the population is increasing enough food must have been 
produced to permit such an increase to take place. But 
this is not all, because apart from food a number of non- 
food items enter into the standard of living, and so enough 
food must have been produced to enable the manufacture 
of these non-food items (e.g. consumer goods) and so 
increase the standard of living. It follows, therefore, that 
it is more than doubtful whether there has ever been an 
actual instance of the supposed Malthusian doctrine of 
population overtaking agricultural productivity and multi- 
plying right up to the limits of subsistence and then being 
held in check by some new form of vice or misery. What, 
indeed, seems true is that “we are all living a little above 
the rock bottom Malthusian position ”. 
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When, however, we are concerned with the attainment 
of a higher standard of living, then we are faced with the 
problem of economic development versus the rate of popu- 
lation growth. Our population planners and experts often 
speak of population and population-increase as if they were 
dealing with well founded, ascertained facts. Unfortunately, 
our belief in these facts are shaken when we remember 
the remark of a judge who is reported to have said: “The 
Indian Government are very keen on amazing statistics, 
they collect them, raise them to the n-th power, take the 
cube root and every one of these figures comes in the 
first instance from the village watchman who just puts 
down what he damn well pleases.” Of course, we have 
our Census reports which is made up every ten years. Yet, 
here too, even Census Commissioners grow at times en- 
thusiastic over their own pet ideas! Comments Professor 
Mukherjee: “The Census Commissioner for the 1951 
Census in his enthusiasm for Family Planning was un- 
necessarily led to emphasize the food aspect of population 
growth, and if you directly plead the case cf family plan- 
ning in terms of food shortage you have no case, if popula- 
tion has increased, then food also must have done so.” 


Some statistics 

Using the 1951 Census we find that India’s population 
at that time numbered 356 millions. Before 1921 the rate 
of growth was supposed to be less than 1%; from 1921 
to 1931 the population increased by 11%, and from 1931 to 
1941 by 16%. Hence between 1921 and 1941, the population 
increased by 110 millions, to which another 44 millions 
were added during the next decade (1941-1951) and this 
despite the Bengal Famine of 1943, and the supposed over- 
all shortage as opposed to local shortage of food. The main 
reason for this rapid growth were supposed to be political 
stability, improvement of transport facilities and the intro- 
duction of modern health-service. 
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With regard to the rate of growth, we find that it 
averaged 1‘, between 1921-1931: 1.4% between 1931 and 
1941: 1.2% between 1941 and 1951 though the indications 
are that for India alone (excluding Pakistan) the rate of 
growth was below the figure of 1.2% per year. What is 
important is that India now has a rate of population growth 
less than the world average and considerably less than 
that of the many of the industrialized Western countries. 
According to Colin Clark the net rate of growth will 
not be more than one per cent for the decade 1957— 
1961, on the basis of information now available. Hcewever, 
the latest official figures do show a slightly higher increase. 
On the other hand, there is considerable evidence of a 
decline in the average size of the family in industria 
cities 


This can be accounted for, to a large extent, by a 
slightly higher average age at marriage for women. The 
average duration of an Indian married life, before the 
death of one or other partner, is comparatively short, and 
hence, a year or two’s defernment makes a substantial re- 
lative difference. The prohibition of the re-marrying of 
widows, enforced by Hindus of higher cast, also make the 
size of the average-sized Indian family smaller than it 
would be otherwise. Indian women who have reached the 
end of the child-bearing period have produced, on the 
average, about five children (according to Gyan Chand, the 
figure is only 4.4) as against the six or seven found in 
China, Brazil and in many other parts of the world. In 
Bombay, in about the year 1941 the figure appeared to be 
only 3.7% and it is now considered to be lower. According 
to the Census, 17.3% of the total population belonged to 
the urban group, the number of towns having increased 
from 48 in 1941 to 75 in 1951, and in the course of the Five 
Year Plans with their emphasis on industrialisation, the 
rate of urbanisation is certain to be speeded up. In fact, 
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at present the urban group accounts already for 19.3% of 
the country’s total population. The desire to increase one’s 
wealth and to secure a higher social status are far greater 
forces in urban surroundings than in a quasi-static rural 
community, and even among those urbanized groups which 
appear to retain their religious beliefs there is a noticeable 
tendency to reduce the size of the family. 


The National Planning Commission assumes that the 
population will go on increasing at the rate of about 1.4% 
each vear; then, 13.3% for the decade 1961, and 14% for 
1971-1980 by which time, we are told, India’s population 
will be about 500 millions. However, present demographic 
trends seem to indicate a falling percentage: thus the 
difference between birth and death rates for 1939-1957 was 
12.2% while for 1958 it is taken as being just a little over 
10%. Hence, Mr. D. Gosh’s net reproduction rate (1.1) is 
probably nearer the mark than the Commission’s estimate. 


The following table illustrates the falling birth and 
death rates. 


Years Birth-rate Death-rate 
1901 — 10 7 38.2 - 33.9 
1911 — 20 - 36.9 - 34.1 
1921 — 30 Be ao. i 27.8 
1931 — 40 ‘i 34.1 es 23.4 
1941 — 50 na 27.4 ae 20.8 
1951 — 58 a 24. = a3. 


Further, the widely held belief that life expectancy in 
the country is only about 27 years does not appear to 
square with facts. In 1951 it was 34 for men and 33 for 
women. In March, this year, the Union Ministry of Health 
discovered — perhaps, to their surprise! — “that the span 
of life of an Indian has increased by 5 years”, and is at 
present 38.5 years. 
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The Standard of Living 

While many an Indian economist may agree that there 
is nothing abnormal in the country’s rate of growth of the 
population, there are not a few who express deep anxiety, 
because “in terms of absolute numbers the Indian figures 
are staggering we are adding some 40 millions to our 
population every ten years”. As a piece of propaganda, to 
frighten the ignorant and give weight to the arguments 
of the Family Planners, the brandishing of such figures 
may be effective ; but they are hardly useful in any serious 
discussion of demographic or economic problems. Here 
the point of issue is: the percentage increase of population 
and its effect on the standard of living. Given the rate 
of growth and density (312 per square mile) of the popula- 
tion and a diminishing acreage (less than one acre per 
head) is there any hope that living conditions will rise 
above mere subsistence level? Is India destined to a 
condition of perpetual poverty ? 


Here, two points must be made clear: (i) The increas- 
ing discontent with present low levels of living is, by and 
large, due to the “pressure of standards”; that is to say, 
an ever increasing awareness among the masses of the 
contrast between existing standards of living and those 
in the wealthier, urban-industrial societies, than by deterio- 
rating per capital production or by increasing population. 
(ii) Poverty is compatible with even rapid advance if this 
is of recent origin and has begun from an extremely low 
level. The identification of poverty with stagnation, in 
effect, confuses a low economic level with a zero rate of 
change. 


About one seventh of the world’s population lives in 
India, mostly in villages, and of these there are about 
560,000. Out of India’s 385 million inhabitants nearly 275 
millions are engaged in agriculture alone, and though the 
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geographical area is 811 million acres, the cultivated part 
comes to only 324 millions — food crops cover about 80% 
(250 millions) commercial crops (jute and cotton) account 
for 17% and about 1.1% for plantations and spices. Rice 
is grown on some 50 million acres of the total cultivated 
area and of this 36 million acres grow more than one crop. 
In addition, some 98 million acres are classed as being 
cultivable waste. 


According to the All-India Sample Survey rural house- 
holds consist, on an average, of 5.21 persons of whom a 
little over one-fourth, i.e. 28.1% are earners; about one- 
sixth, ie. 16.6% earning dependants and more than one 
half are non-earning dependants. The average consump- 
tion expenditure in rural areas was Rs. 220 per person 
during 1941-1950, varying from zone to zone: it was as 
high as Rs. 314 in North West India, Rs. 253 in West India, 
Rs. 210 in the eastern region, Rs. 205 in the North, Rs. 203 
in the Southern regions and Rs. 198 in the centre. For 
the whole of India, two thirds of the household’s expendi- 
ture went to food, 9.7 to clothing and the remaining 24‘ 
accounted for all other items of expenditure. From among 
these Rs. 1.6 per person per year was spent on education, 
newspapers and books; Rs. 2.8 on medical services and 
medicines; Rs. 3.25 on light and fuel and Rs. 12.15 on 
ceremonials. Thus the total expenditure incurred by rural 
households on consumption during 1949-50 came to Rs. 
1143.70. 


Consumption habits are as important as income, and 
the standard of living depends on the amount of real 
income, earned and the manner in which it is spent. 
It follows, therefore, that any comparison of the economic 
position of India with that of, say Australia, Canada, the 
U .K. or U.S.A. serves little purpose, precisely because 
men everywhere do not care for the same objects in the 
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same way, nor do they employ the same scale of values: 
neither housing, clothing, nor food are comparable and the 
importance of that part of income which is not in money 
varied greatly, and many things must be bought in one 
country which, in another country, are unnecessary, or are 
home-made, home-grown or obtained freely in nature. 
Again while raising the nutritional standard has to be 
one of the most urgent aspects of development in the 
country, improvements in these standards cannot be gauged 
solely with reference to any particular item or items within 
the food group. Therefore, doubling the per capita con- 
sumption does not necessarily mean doubling cereal con- 
sumption. It is more a question of changes in the pattern 
of consumption and in social valuation than of doubling 
the production of its components. Despite our “ burden 
of population” there has been a fair improvement in the 
levels of cereal consumption: from 13 ounces per adult 
per day in 1950 it has increased to 15 ounces in 1953 and 
has risen since by another two ounces. But the consump- 
tion of protective foods like milk, fruit and vegetables still 
lags for behind ordinary requirements. 


Some economic achievements 

Judged in relation to its immediate objectives the 
realisations of the first Five Year Plan are very encourag- 
ing. Agricultural production showed striking improvement 
over the period. The output of foodgrains in 1956 at 648 
million tons was about 3 million tons above the target 
laid down. The turning point came really in 1954 with a 
peak production of 68.8 million tons of food-grains. Thus 
the index of agricultural production (1949-50 = 109) rose 
from 95.6 in 1951 to 116.4 in 1955. The all India final estimate 
of rice for 1958-1959 puts the production at 29,721,000 tons 
and this means an increase of 19.4% over the years 1957-58. 
Further, compared with the average of the preceding five 
years there is an increase of 11.8% in production which 
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has been due more to a higher per-acre yield than an 
increase in average. In the light of present achievements 
a team of agricultural experts from the United States finds 
the suggested target of production of 110 million tons of 
food grains by the end of the Third Five Year Plan to be 
quite reasonable and realistic. Indeed, what is required is 
not so much finance as sound organisation for bringing 
about, even in the next two years, a striking increase in 
the utilisation of new irrigation potential, in the propa- 
gation of improved seeds and green manuring and the 
execution of a simple minor irrigation plan. 


Industrial production also increased steadily and show- 
ed an advance of 40‘ over the five year period. The 
larger availability of raw materials and the new invest- 
ments on a significant scale contributed to the general 
increase in industrial output. Several new products were 
manufactured in the country for the first time, and a num- 
ber of new and important industries like petroleum refining, 
ship building, manufacture of aircraft, railway wagons, 
penicillin, amonium chloride aiid DDT were established. 
In the public sector various industrial units such as the 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory, the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
works, the India Telephone Industries and the Integral 
Coach Factory, recorded very satisfactory progress. Perhaps 
more significant that the increase in agricultural and indus- 
trial production is the advance made in strengthening the 
economic overheads on the basis of which further expansion 
ean be undertaken. These are, major and medium irri- 
gation works, capacity for power generation, railroad-ex- 
pansion programmes, road construction and _ transport, 
development of mineral resources, ports and shipping. The 
Planners’ calculations about how much investment would 
be possible, and the effect of this investment on output have 
been fairly correct. But their guesses about how much 
extra employment this investment would provide, and their 
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hopes of directing investment to specific regions have 
proved to be much too optimistic. The reason is, and has 
been, that industrial investmert everywhere aims first at 
an increase in productivity rather than at an increase in 
employment ; and secondly, capital continues to avoid the 
risk of settling in backward areas and prefers to con- 
centrate in regions already advanced. Italy’s Vannoni Plan 
faces the same difficulty. In India, the solution to the 
problem is sought in an all-out effort to develop small scale 
and medium sized industries, for which the Second Five 
Year Plan has made generous provision. 


Community Development Projects and the National 
Extension Services are of particular importance in the 
country, because four out of every five Indians depend, 
directly or indirectly, on agriculture for their livelihood, 
Indeed, increased agricultural production should be the 
first item in any programme of economic development. The 
basic aim of the community projects is, therefore, to in- 
crease output from land by every possible means; to im- 
prove village conditions, to foster primary education, public 
health, housing, to promote indigenous handicrafts and 


small industries and make our villages more happy and 
bright places to live in. 


Although statistics of achievement are not easy to come 
by and one has to accept such as we have with caution, 
figures relating to the realisations of the Community Pro- 
jects and Extension Services are impressive. Thus we find 
that 157,000 acres of land were planted with fruit trees, 
388,000 were brought under vegetable cultivation and 1.1 
million not previously under cultivation were being de- 
veloped. The additional area brought under irrigation from 
minor works was about two million acres. But what is, 
perhaps, more encouraging than figures of achievement is 
the amount of public participation in measures of rural 
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uplift and reconstruction. With the help and co-operation 
of the public, it is estimated that 6.029 miles of metalled 
roads and 38,000 miles of ordinary village roads have been 
laid out and 22,000 miles of existing roads improved. 42,000 
drinking water wells were constructed and 578 maternity 
and 674 primary health centres established. On the whole 
the people’s reaction to the programme demonstrated that 
they had begun very actively to desire a change in their 
socio-economic conditions, and were prepared to do their 
share in bringing about this change. In fact, the second 
Evaluation Report observed that those outside development 
areas came to look upon those living within a development 
area as being ‘ privileged’ and expressed dissatisfaction at 
being left out. No one denies the possibility of these rural 
agencies for raising the standards of our rural population, 
but to judge the degree of success they must be looked at 
in time and depth perspective, and their full success must 
require a long period of time. Unfortunately, our Planners 
find it hard to think in terms of generations, and they 
want to speed up and compress into a few Five Year Plans 
that, which from the very nature of things, must take time, 
merely because all things in the field of human endeavour 
must be a time consuming process. Thus because agricul- 
tural production fails, at present, to increase by leaps and 
bounds, our Planners are convinced that co-operative farm- 
ing will deliver the goods in quicker time ! 


Co-operative Farming 

There can, of course, be no objection to the application 
of co-operative principles to supplying the needs of farmers 
and the marketing of their product, so that they may re- 
ceive a fair return and escape exploitation by middlemen. 
But now our Planners would fain attempt to bring the 
whole sphere of agriculture under joint-cultivation ; to pool 
the land belonging to individual farmers and to cultivate 
it under the auspices of the co-operatives. The individual 
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ownership of the land, we are told, will be recognized and 
ensured in the form of share certificates. The pooled land 
will be cultivated by co-operative societies on scientific 
lines and owners will receive a share in the produce on 
the basis of the quantum of land contributed by them, 
as well as wages for their labour. 


No one will deny the obvious advantages of co-operative 
farming on a ‘ purely voluntary basis’, and such an achieve- 
ment would be a great socio-economic gain to the country, 
and settle one of the most urgent problems of the country. 
But when the question is considerable from the practical 
standpoint we find a deep-rooted and sentimental attach- 
ment to land in our villages. For thousands of years it has 
been the sole source of occupation and livelihood of our 
rural population. Cultivation is, in fact, a way of life and 
not always a commercial proposition. The whole family 
and daily routine of the rural family centres round the 
work in the fields, even if cultivation is not always a 
remunerative occupation. Considerations of economic 
security have greatly strengthened the sense of possession 
in regard to land. Whenever the farmer experiences bad 
years he has his land as a security. 


What precisely would be his position were he to be- 
come a member of a co-operative farming society ? Although 
our Planners have now committed themselves to this policy 
no detailed schemes for its practical application have been 
published, and wonders if the optimism of our planners 
is not misplaced. The people of Rural India are highly 
individualistic and will not easily be amenable to the dis- 
cipline of mind and action demanded for the smooth work- 
ing of joint-farming. There will be many points of tension 
and conflict between the villagers and the co-operative 
farms. Even today, every village counts its ‘ caste-people’ 
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and many sub-castes, will these come together to pool 
their landed possessions for the common good ? 


We are assured that the ‘ voluntary’ principle will not 
be disregarded in the establishment of these co-operative 
farms, but it is difficult to understand how compulsion and 
cajolery will not be used when once the Planners wish to 
force the pace. It seems useless to argue from the success 
of such farms, if indeed, they have succeeded, in Communist 
countries, to the possible success in non-Communist coun- 
tries. Planning under Communism is, indeed, far different 
from Planning under the Democratic system. Indeed, even 
in Communist countries all has not been well, with their 
collective and co-operative farms, and Mr. Gomulka of 
Poland, is reported to have said: ‘It is a sad picture in 
spite of great outlays, the co-operative farms had smaller 
results and greater costs of production.’ 


This seems to be the core of the question. If our plan- 
ning is to be truly democratic, as indeed, it must, then 
both the pace and the manner of achievement must be 
different from that of totalitarian countries. And in the 
context of democratic planning, the achievements of the 
country do give hope of better realisations in the future. 


C. C. Clump 
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~ 2 Shifting pe 3 of Disruption 


Histroy has given ample proof that the Communist 
policy of world revolution never relaxes, though it some- 
times stumbles. It changes tactics and personnel but never 
renounces its programme of planned chaos. It shifts gears 
and reduces speed but never loses direction or sight of its 
objectives. It substitutes new forms and places of attack but 
never relents in its conspiracy for world domination. 


It is a Communist fundamental that control of the 
workmen inside the factories is more important than re- 
presentation in legislative assemblies. The aim of Com- 
munist trade unionism is not to improve the workers’ con- 
ditions, but to use the workers to achieve the revolution. 
Lenin sketched the plan of the means to this end when he 
said: “It is necessary to be able.... to agree to any and 
every sacrifice, and even, if need be, to resort to all sorts 
of stratagems, manoeuvres and illegitimate methods, to eva- 
sions and subterfuges, in order to penetrate the trade unions, 
to remain in them and to carry on Communist work in 
them.” A glimpse at the pattern in three countries as 
widely separated as France, India and Australia shows how 
faithfully the master’s sage advice has been followed, and 
with what success. 


Communist Trade Union Policy: flexibility of tactics 
combined with oneness of purpose. 


I. 1919— Harness post-war unrest. 

The Third International, organized in 1919, immediately 
after World War I, to “harness the tides of unrest for an 
immediate world revolution”, urged the workers of the 
world to ‘rise and establish the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat for the immediate overthrow of capitalism.’ This 
directive gave birth to a general strike in the Balkans, the 
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Communist uprising in the Rhur, mass strikes and seizure 
of factories by the labourers in Italy and a general strike 
in France. 


II. 1921— United Front (from below): open opposi- 
tion to TU leaders; aim: to win the masses. 


The early 1920s saw the evolution of a United Front 
movement: the infiltration of labour organizations to 
capture the masses; open opposition to overthrow non- 
Communist trade union leaders. The theses adopted by 
the Second Comintern Congress demanded “ complete unity 
between trade unions and the Party, the subordination of 
the unions to the leadership of the party and the formation 
of fractions in the unions to take control and leadership 
of the trade union movement.” 


In FRANCE, this directive resulted in a decisive struggle 
for power in the CGT, with the left wing succeeding to form 
the rival CGTU. The latter, though not originally Com- 
munist dominated, eventually fell to them as they divided 
their opposition by means of highly flexible tactics, pro- 
mises and concessions which eventually proved of little 
real value. When they had gained undisputed control of 
the CGTU leadership, the Communists expelled leaders 
who proved too intractable and proceeded to consolidate 
their grip on the lower level of the trade union organiza- 
tion which they reorganized along centralized Soviet lines 
designed to uproot every vestige of independent union 
spirit. 


Trade unionism in INDIA was born of the industrial 
unrest, the class consciousness and class solidarity of the 
post-war years. Prices were high, wages low, and the re- 
sulting economic discontent provoked industrial strife, the 
strikes of 1918-20. In this period of political awakening, 
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Gandhi’s Swaraj movement provided leadership for the 
trade union movement. The Communist united front 
strategy of infiltration resulted in the international labour 
movement with a large number of unions directly under 
Communist influence and supported financially in their 
strike efforts from abroad. 


III. 1928— Dual Unions — direct opposition to free 
unions ; open class war. A failure. 


In the face of a world economic depression in the 
late 1920s, the Sixth Comintern Congress called for a change 
in policy: “open class war” was the order of the day, 
with its application to trade unionism in the form of 
“Dual Unions.” An all out, open fight against existing 
unions and the formation of rival unions under Communist 
control began. With the stress on class struggle, the Com- 
munists were to “make more radical demands than others 
to win the support of the workers.” This unrestrained 
industrial turmoil deepened the world economic crisis, but 
separatist trade-union activity remained essentially a weak 
minority movement, its revolutionary extremism frighten- 
ing job-conscious workers. 


IV. 1929 — Infiltration — form cells, and bore from 
within ; forster revolutionary spirit. 


The Third International or Comintern of 1929 plotted 
a new trade union course: considering the unions as the 
most important mass organization, the Communists were 
to “direct them and make them an instrument of class 
struggle.” The chief tactic prescribed was infiltration, the 
formation of cells in existing unions to “ bore from within.” 


These tactics climaxes in the FRENCH CGTU’s formal 
recognition of the direct control of the Communist Party. 
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They pushed the labour movement in BOMBAY to the 
heights of labour’s first recognized success. But the colour 
of red disruption was soon seen as a series of illegal, and 


unwarranted political strikes undid all previous gains in 
India. 


V. 1935— United Front (from above): cooperation 
with opposition leaders ; Trojan Horse Technic aim — gain 
positions of influence. 


During the Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935, the 
Nazi threat to Russia prompted the next change of strategy, 
the call for a ‘popular’ or ‘United Front’ from above: 
cooperation with both the masses and opposition leaders 
to gain positions of influence. This proved to be the most 
successful tactic ever adopted by the Communists in peace 
time. 


FRANCE saw the amazing dissolution of the Com- 
munist controlled CGTU and its amalgamation with the 
CGT; the Communists received parity of leadership in the 
central administrative council when they agreed not to 
maintain ‘fractions’ (cells) in the unions, a promise which 
they soon ignored. A wave of Communist inspired strikes 
followed and the workers sought on the spot leadership 
which only the Communists offered, and for the first time, 
the Communists had organised mass-support in the unions. 
They then gradually eliminated their rivals from the leader- 
ship of the national federation until they ruled supreme. 


An AUSTRALIAN C.P. directive placed Communist 
trade unionists ‘side by side with the reformists’ in their 
unions, ‘joining them in pressing for concrete economic 
demands and social reforms.’ Fractions exploited the weak- 
ness and fissures of the post-depression labour movement. 
Where legitimate methods failed, the Communists made 
unscrupulous use of loosely drawn union rules, ‘ packing’ 
small union meetings which could elect or remove officers, 
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rigging ballots, and even resorted to outright intimidation 
and character assassination of the more popular opposition 
leaders. 


In the Clerks Union, the Reds were active to secure 
better wages and conditions. The agitation was begun by 
two Communists and in four years the union was Com- 
‘munist-controlled. In the Cane Cutters strike, the recog- 
nized union sided with the employers and government, the 
Communists with the cutters. Openly backing the strikers 
with speakers and organisation, they eventually won the 
leadership of the men although they lost the strike. In 
other unions they successfully issued papers advocating 
better wages, living and working conditions, clarifying the 
real troubles of the men and indicating the best means of 
redress. Through these propaganda machines, through 
agitation and organization on the job, by exposing grievan- 
ces and taking the lead in having them rectified, they 
created the conviction that they were ceaselessly striving 
to improve the labourers’ lot, and they thus gained supre- 
macy in the Australian labour front. 


In INDIA, the Communists had all but deserted the ship 
in Bombay, and moving underground in Cawnpore, infil- 
trated and finally took over the Mazdursabha. Once again, 
the first fruits of their efforts were extraordinary gains for 
labour ; a successful general strike brought a large wage 
increase and put the Mazdursabha in a strong position for 
the first time in its stormy history. 


VI 1039 — Anti-war ; disruption of production. (Hitler- 
Stalin Pact). 


The Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 blew away the threat 
clouds of 1935 and called for a Communist change of pace, 
an all-out ‘ anti-war’ effort against Britain and France. The 
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INDIAN Communists at Cawnpore, instead of strengthen- 
ing the gains of the previous years and consolidating their 
organization, kept their nose to the Party directive grind- 
stone and called another strike movement to disrupt the 
British war effort; they spoke of ‘hoisting the Red flag 
over the mills and occupying them with the help of the 
Red army.’ Once again they brought their first successes 
crashing down about their ears and the labour movement 
lost its vitality as the Communists were imprisoned. 


This second devastating blow to the Indian labour move- 
ment did not happen by chance; Communist disruption 
tactics aimed not at consolidation of power gained, but at 
constant strife and upheaval, even though this would lead 
to the loss of all their gains and untold hardship and suf- 
fering for the workers. The results of these tactics were 
similar the world over. 


VII. 1941 — United Front — cooperation to win the 
war ; an about face. (Hitler attacks USSR). Following the 
1941 invasion of Russia by Germany, the Communist 
‘united front to win the war’ was another about-face in 
party policy, but a saving factor after the losses suffered 
in their previous ‘ anti-war’ campaign. 


The now legalized AUSTRALIAN C.P. stressed indus-~ 
trial peace and maximum productive effort. They advocated 
ruthless suppression of strikes and absenteeism, a policy 
the exact opposite of which they had advocated two years 
previously. As in France after the successful 1935 United 
Front movement, the Communists centralized control of 
federal unions to reduce recalcitrant branches and absorbed 
smaller non-Communist unions where they shared jurisdic- 
tion. Through its trade union power, the Communist party 
emerged from the war in Australia as a force in economic 
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and political thinking such as did not exist in any other 
country of the English-speaking world. 


In occupied FRANCE, the Leninist principle of ‘ dual 
organisation during a revolutionary period’ paved the way 
for a swift take over of authority by the underground 
CGT, when the Germans were defeated. At liberation, 
Communist ‘resistance groups’ either assassinated or ex- 
pelled Union officials who stood in their way of seizure of 
control. They established purge committees to cleanse the 
unions of ‘collaborationists and barred from affiliation all 
they disliked or wished to eliminate. Communist control 
was an established fact at virtually every level of the CGT. 
Although the rank and file were not Communists, the 
directing authority in Communist hands at all key levels 
effectively stifled opposition from below. 


Their ‘Cooperation to Win the War’ slogan in INDIA, 
although extreme in their previous destructive disrup- 
tion tactics, brought the Communists to the fore in the 
labour movement once again. With the Congress leaders 
behind bars for their national freedom and anti-war atti- 
tude, the Communists, opportunists par excellence, took 
over the All India Trade Union Congress. As they were 
supporting the war effort, they were encouraged and aided 
by the British. But their success meant only one thing: 


foreboding trouble clouds hung over the not-too-distant 
future. 


VIII. 1945 — Cold War: planned psychological war- 
fare ; weapons — confusion and indecision ; aim — Sabotage 
European Recovery Plan; keep world in turmoil. 


The post-war years of 1945-50 followed a pattern simi- 
lar to those after World War I, but the tactics were in- 
finitely more subtle. This was the Cold War era of planned 
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psychological warfare. Confusion and indecision were the 
weapons with which the Communists attempted to sabotage 
the European Recovery Plan and to keep the world in a 
state of economic turmoil. 


In opposition to the ERP the FRENCH CGT unleashed 
a series of strikes, the bitterest in French history, aiming 
at a general strike. As the political character of the strike 
became clear, the workers became resentful and the re- 
formist element broke from CGT and formed the CGTFO, 
free from Communist domination. 


The AUSTRALIAN Communists unfolded a pattern of 
general economic disruption combined with industrial war- 
fare. Seeking to split the Labour Party by cutting away 
its trade-union support, they put into effect a “ united front 
from below” strategy which distinguished the rank and 
file from trade-union officials. 


Large-scale strikes hit key industries. They were 
characterized by defiance of national trade union policy, of 
government appeals, of arbitration or conciliation until the 
strikes had run their course and a face-saving formula was 
needed. They developed a system of bottleneck strikes 
involving a few workers which spared union treasuries but 
had widespread effect. The chief techniques were “snap” 
stoppages, slow-downs, minor strikes over real or imaginary 
grievances. Periodically, these outwardly unrelated dis- 
putes were consolidated to give the effects of a general 
partial strike throughout the economy. On other occasions 
they were scheduled in turn to give the effect of a “ rolling ” 


strike within an industry from city to city or from industry 
to industry. 
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Even in the face of growing opposition, the Communists 
retained their hold on the trade unions, because they had 
the union press, the organizing network, the control over 
election machinery, union treasuries to exhaust opponents 
in endless legal stratagems and experienced yet compara- 
tively youthful and well-trained personnel which operated 
as a bloc. The Communists created the selfless, efficient 
Communist trade-union fanatic who was devoted to the 
union, won large gains for the workers, and in office, worked 
for a low salary. On the other hand, they caricatured non- 
Communist union leaders as corrupt union bosses, or as 
subservient to the government and the employers who 
periodically gave them hand-outs. The Communists ex- 
ploited the tolerant, under-played their party affiliations 
and assumed the role of natural mediators between the 
right and the left in the labour movement. 


When INDIA’s Congress leaders were freed in 1946, 
they found the AITUC a political tool in the hands of the 
Communists. National independence brought the abortive 
Communist attempt at a country-wide insurrection. In a 
period of violence and dissension, the Indian labour move- 
ment was split three ways between the Congress, Socialists 
and Communists, and was thus weakened to the point of 
near-ineffectuality. 


Communist tactics at this time called for an intensified 
infiltration and penetration of trade unions. Attempting to 
create cells in every industrial economic unit throughout 
the country, they developed a cadre organization aiming at 
the extension of chaos and confusion. The goal was the 
creation of hard-core Communists tested under fire, en- 
gaging in bomb throwing and sabotage and so embittered 
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with the Government repression that their loyalty to the 
Party would be unquestioned. 


They utilized every possible situation to keep the pot 
boiling, to disrupt the operation of the economy and to 
make it impossible for the Government to function. Their 
hope was so to provoke the Government that a reign of 
repression and dictatorship would extend to all opponents 
of the Government and thus give additional allies to their 
plans for continued chaos, confusion and resistance. 


L. B. Dietrich 


( To be continued ) 
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he Votion of Community 


With the initiation and expansion of the Community 
Development Projects in our country, the notion of com- 
munity expressed in phrases like ‘ community spirit ’, ‘ com- 
munity living’, ‘community development’, ‘Community 
organisation ’, and a host of others, needs to be clarified and 
given its true significance, if these phrases are to become 
suffused with inspiration for the social worker engaged in 
dealing with large numbers of persons in specific areas in 
order to help them tackle their common problems, both 
social and economic, successfully. At every meeting of 
the evaluation committee of the Community Development 
Projects, it is reiterated that the people have not been 
enthused to undertake their own improvement and satisfy 
their own needs for better, healthier and happier living. 
In this context it is all important that the social worker 
should have a clear idea of the kind of human grouping a 
community implies so as to bring the right approach to 
the handling of community problems. 
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What is a Community ? 

In trying to circumscribe the precise reality that the 
notion of community expresses, comparisons with other 
terms with which it is closely related and sometimes con- 
fused are instituted so as to bring out the distinction bet- 
ween them. One of the most important of these is the 
notion of society. Another is the State. In common par- 
lance there is much overlapping in the use of these words, 
and they are made to suit various concepts that are ill- 
defined in our own minds. But while certain similarities 
may exist there are also significant differences. Much 
depends too on the angle from which the matter is viewed. 


Community and Society 
In drawing out the differences between these two 
notions it is possible to clarify somewhat the shades of 
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meaning involved in the notion of community. Society 
is held to be an organisation with a specific goal, to be 
achieved by definite regulations. It may involve contracts 
that bind men and are the result and have been clearly 
delimited by man’s intelligence. Society has been described 
in a metaphorical way as the daughter of abstract reason, 
because it understands itself perfectly ; it clearly perceives 
its goal because it is born of the deliberate will oi its 
members. This description of society may sound rather 
narrow and purposive, influenced by a Rousseau-like social 
contract, which is a deliberate choice of the rational intel- 
lect. But there is no doubt that society does imply speci- 
fically organisation with determined goals, otherwise it 
would fall to pieces. 


Community by contrast springs from man’s social in- 
stinct and his social longings. There is less of deliberation 
and rationality here, and more of the blind compulsion 
that we normally associate with the working of the instinct. 


In a society action comes after the contract has been 
agreed upon and is one of the consequences of the contract. 


In a community, action comes first. It is the result of 
an elan vital, that brings about the existence of the group 
and ensures its continuance. In contrast, society is much 
more the consequence of cold reason, since it is born of 
rational concepts. It has no need of symbols, laughter, 
music or games to hold its members together emotionally, 
or at least it makes use of these means only occasionally 
to foster a sense of unity. With the community it is dif- 
ferent. The community sets out to recover and regain 
these abandoned riches even while bringing them under 
the control and within the embrace of reason. It cannot 
conceive of itself without songs, dances and even a liturgy. 
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In real life, it is not easy to draw any hard and fast 
line of distinction so as to describe precisely where a 
community ends and a society begins. The same group 
may be both a society and a community when viewed from 
different aspects. However even in our use of language 
we do make subtle differences in preserving the use of 
certain terms to society and community respectively. Thus 
we speak of the Constitutions of a state but the traits of 
a race or a nation. We refer to the statutes of a trade 
union, and in contrast, we speak of the aspirations of the 
working class. The rules of a religious congregation are 
termed its institute, which we distinguish from what we 
term its spirit; indeed the complexion of rules and re- 
gulations is the result of the inner spirit that enthuses the 
founders of a congregation. In our way of thinking we 
find the community to be antecedent to society. 


A human association can survive for many long years, 
sustained by social regulations. But just as the vitality of 
the bodily organism is revealed in the activity of the 
muscles and bodily functions together with the healthy 
colour of the flesh, so too the vitality of the community is 
nourished and preserved by the spirit of the community 
which insures its robust functioning. 


Finally, society and community condition their common 
existence in their own way and reveal their needs to one 
another. The rigid solidity of society supports the com- 
munity and in turn is dependent on it for spirit and 
vitality. Thus community vivifies society and that latter 
must recognise the throbbings of love, friendship and 
solidarity that are conferred upon it by community. 


In the ultimate analysis, society attempts to reduce the 
essence of the reality of group life among men to simple 
and precise terms so as to extract from it the maximum 
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in clear ideas and useful applications; the community on 
the other hand, gathers up all that lies outside these evident 
concepts and linear conclusions, so that nothing may be 
lost of the total concrete, personal, existential being. 


Community and State 


Historically and politically, the antithesis between the 
community and the state has been the subject of much in- 
vestigation and analysis. But in fact, it is the notion of 
the state that has received far more attention and study 
than that of community. 


The state is recognised to be a legal association, a 
juridical organisation. Membership of the state is a legal 
fact, depending on some sort of legal act, such as registra- 
tion or naturalisation. The state itself is constituted by a 
legal act, or a succession of legal acts, called a constitution. 
It is ‘ constituted’ in the sense that the mode of its activity 
is determined by such acts or series of acts. Such activity 
always assumes a legal form. It may consist of a declara- 
tion of rights or fundamental principles; it may include 
detailed prescriptions regarding the powers and obligations 
of the organs of government; it may define the rights 
and obligations of states as against the federal union in 
a federation, and vice versa. 


The state arises out of the community. According to 
the well known political theorist, Barker, the community 
is a previously existing whole with its specific forms of 
activity, which adopts a new form of the whole and a new 
mode of its activity, when it is transformed into a state. 
The difference between the community and the state there- 
fore is not a matter of time, but a matter of idea.* 


* Essays on Government by E. Barker, Clarendon Press, pg. 270 sq. 
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For Barker, the community is a notion that is almost 
colourless, but from the observations that have been made 
in the previous paragraphs, one can hardly accepi this 
conclusion. (While developing his idea however, Barker 
describes the community as a multi-coloured sort of thing, 
(and this is truer). But one characteristic of the com- 
munity in contrast to the state is that the community arises 
out of the essentially free and voluntary choice of its 
members. Perhaps while speaking in this manner, he seems 
to identify community with society. It has many areas 
of operation: It is real though not readily definable by 
objective criteria, like blood, speech, or creed. It is neither 
unitary nor exclusive like the state. A common soil may 
be useful for the existence and formation of the com- 
munity, but is not an indispensable necessary for its life. 
However, it has its roots in some sort of racial amalgam, 
common soil, common tongue, which all help to sustain 
and nourish its life. 


Communication of Sharing 
A community involves communication or sharing. 
Sharing would imply 


(1) something in which you share, 


(2) a number or body of persons with whom you share. 
The more fundamental of the two however is the something 
which is shared, because this determines the number of 
persons who share it. Thus the area and expanse of the 
community or the number of persons who share in the 
common something depends on the possibilities of human 
intercourse, which in its turn is determined by the limita- 
tions of physical and mental communication. 


Why form communities ? 
Why do men form communities ? What is the common 
substance basic to both community or society ? The general 
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view that common blood, common language, common tra- 
ditions form the matrix within which the community grows 
is not true, because these traits do not give rise to the 
community. To have a community, it seems valid to pos- 
tulate the existence of a conscious and purposive sharing, 
and the sharing must be in the general business of life, 
and in its general conduct. 


Thus the community involves the presence of conscious 
and purposive sharing and the sharing may take place at 
the level of whatever the mind of man can reach, v.g. reli- 
gion, science, art, economic prosperity, etc. And all this 
is shared by way of a common and mutual fulfilment of a 
moral obligation. 


As opposed to the community, the state implies a social 
cohesion that is endowed with final authority, backed by 
physical force. Among all the various forms of social co- 
hesion, such as the family, the trade union, the club, the 
public limited company, it is only the state that possesses 
these twin characteristics. 


In ancient times, primitive man had a single social 
cohesion, which was the tribe. But the tribe was governed 
by a very strict tribal code and severe sanctions. There was 
little freedom within the tribal pattern of behaviour for 
individual freedom and development. But the modern man 
enjoys a great variety of differentiated social cohesions, 
a plurality of group living, which represent in their totality 
the free society of modern civilisation. There is much more 
room for free choice and consequently for personal deve- 
lopment in such an atmosphere. In our 20th Century world 
we see on the one hand a community in which freedom of 
the individual is respected and allowed initiative within a 
large area of social life, and a democratic state co-operating 
with such a community. 





. - a. a ave 
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Summarising our conclusions, one might say that the 
community in the ultimate analysis is a free partnership, 
sharing in a common substance of civilisation, while the 
state is a legal association sharing in a common body of 
law to protect that substance. 


A last word of clarification. While in the first part 
of this article an attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the community and society, the distinction has 
been blurred when comparing the community with the 
state in the second half. 


In real life community and society become almost two 
sides of the same thing; but it is worth while to keep in 
mind the peculiar advantages that the notion of community 
brings to a consideration of the social life of man in the 
diverse societies in which he participates, finds opportunities 
for self-development and by which his pattern of behaviour 
is to a large extent influenced, if not determined. In the 
day-to-day transactions and organisation of social groups, 
the term community may be given its customary text- 
book definition of a social group occupying a definite area 
and capable of providing for all its needs; in other words, 
a self-sufficient social group with common traditions and 
other social links to bind its members together. But we 
must not lose sight of the those vaguely perceived yet 
powerful instinctive and emotional forces at work in every 
human group that go to make-up a community of men. In 
working with the community, these apparently hidden, 
emotional and almost compulsory influences should be 
utilised in the service of group development. It requires 
a skilled organiser in community development to seize 
upon these forces and transform them into vitality active 
sources of energy by means of which the group can advance 
on the road to social and economic well-being. 

A. Fonseca 
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a Yi Survey 


A New Review 

With the September issue of World Justice, a new quarterly. 
review makes its appearance. Published by the Research Center 
for International Social Justice of the Catholic University of 
Louvain, the objective of World Justice will be to “seek to unravel 
the implications of the Catholic outlook in the field of international 
social justice.’ The review hopes to do this by enlisting the 
collaboration of university people for research work which would 
aim at “applying the ideal of social justice to the real conditions 
of our world, appraise these conditions in the light of the ideal 
and to define as far as possible the practical ways in which ihe 
ideal could be realized in the world such as it is.” The Editors 
are fully aware of the vagueness which attaches to the very 
notion of “international social justice” at the present time and 
will seek to give the concept more precise content. “An important 
reason for our failure to advance farther in this respect is to 
be found in our failure to develop clear notions as to what constitutes 
justice in the international sphere. Within nations, where people 
have been rubbing shoulders for centuries, our notions of what is 
‘fair’ for everybody in matters of life and of their various activities 
are relatively clear and it is for this reason that we have been 
able to enact many good laws. In the international sphere, humanity 
has made but little progress in its notions about what is ‘fair 
for everybody since the days of Francisco de Vitoria four centuries 
ago and Hugo Grotius three centuries ago. It is true that various 
declarations concerning the “Rights of Man” have been drawn 
up as standards to be accepted not only within nations but in the 
international sphere as well. The “Right to Life” has been af- 
firmed in the same way but relatively few have dared to extend 
this principle so as to include the right to a really human existence 
and the right to share resources existing beyond national boundaries 
This is, perhaps, the weakest point in contemporary social philo- 
sophy and may well be the most dangerous issue for the whole 
world for decades or centuries to come.’ Clarification of these 
important questions is of paramount importance in this shrinking 
world of the twentieth century where all countries are constantly 
being drawn closer together, and we wish great success to World 
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Justice. The cost of a subscription is $6.00 U.S.A. and may be 
sent to World Justice, 100, Avenue des Allies, Louvain, Belgium. 


Ancillary Industries 


In highly developed countries small and medium-scale indus- 
tries play an important role as “feeder industries” to large-scale 
plants and this ancillary role accounts for much of the prosperity 
and success of small industry. Advocates of small industry in 
India will accordingly welcome the recent announcement that the 
Government of India has prepared a plan for the growth of ancillary 
industries in the country. The plan envisages the supply of compo- 
nents and parts by small-scale units to large-scale enterprises in 
both the private and public sectors. Several ancillary units are 
already in an advanced stage of establishment: four for the Sen- 
Raleigh Industries of India, three for Hindustan Macnine Tools 
and one each for Messrs. Kirloskar Oil Engines, Jay Engineering 
Works and the Indian Telephone Industries. Large enterprises in 
India have long been interested in obtaining parts from smaller 
firms but most attempts have hitherto foundered on the inability 
of small-scale units to meet the technical standards required by 
the large firms. It will be interesting to see how this problem 
will be handled in the new ancillary units being organized. 


International Labour Organization: New Conventions 


The Chief instrument employed by the I.L.O. in its efforts 
to improve the condition of workers throughout the world is the 
international convention. Two new conventions, adopted at the 
I.L.O. Conference in 1958, have recently received a sufficient num- 
ber of ratifications to bring them into force next year. One of 
these is designed to eliminate discrimination in employment and 
cccupation. The other, which has become known as the Plantation 
Workers’ Charter aims at bettering employment conditions on plan- 
tations, an important industry in India. At its 1959 Conference 
in Geneva, the I.L.O. adopted three new conventions regulating 
working conditions of fishermen. These now await ratification. The 
most recent Conference also adopted a Recommendation concerning 
the organisation of occupational health services in places of em- 
ployment. The objective of these services, which are to be organised 
by employers themselves or attached to an outside body, are listed 
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as follows: (a) protecting workers against any health hazard 
arising out of their work as working conditions; (b) contributing 
toward the workers’ physical and mental adjustment in particular 
by the adaptation of the work to the workers and their assignment 
to jobs for which they are suited; (c) contributing to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the highest possible degree of physical 
and mental well-being of the workers. These services are of parti- 
cular urgency in under-developed countries undergoing rapid indus- 
trialization so that first-generation factory workers fresh from rural 
villages may make the adjustment to their new environment with 
as little emotional and physical disturbance as possible. 


Retreshed Course in Sociology 

A regional Refresher Course in Sociology for sociologists of 
Southern Asis, sponsored by UNESCO, will be held in Agra from 
December 15th, 1959 to January 15th, 1960. Further details are 


available from the United Nations Information Centre, 21 Curzon 
Road, New Delhi—1. 


Do-it-yourself Housing 


A world-wide effort is under way to put a simple house build- 
ing tool into the hands of unskilled people in an effort to alleviate 
the acute shortage of decent housing in under-developed countries. 
The new tool is the Cinva-Ram block press. With it, two pecple 
working together can make enough bricks or building blocks and 
tiles in five to eight days to build a three-room house. The only 
necessary materials are soil, water and a little lime or portland 
cement depending on local soil conditions. In tests made by the 
U. S. Government’s National Bureau of Standards the building 
block produced by the Cinva-Ram press has proven stronger than 
conventional cement or cinder block. It also turns out a sturdy 
floor tiling and experiments are being made to adapt it for roofing 
tile. The press produces blocks at approximately one-twentieth 
the cost of conventional masonry material. The total cost of the 
bricks in a three-room house recently built in Venezuela is re- 
ported to have been only 150 rupees. The blocks produced by the 
press require no baking and are ready for use after 15 days curing 
away from sun and rain. CARE, Inc., New York, N.Y. is de- 
monstrating the tool as part of community housing programmes 
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in various countries throughout the world. Those responsible for 
organizing our student social camps may well look into this matter 
in connection with their efforts to improve life in the villages. 
At the present writing the cost of the press is not ascertainabie but 
further information can be obtained from CARE. 


Great Leap Backward 


Communist China’s “ great leap forward” of 1958 has just been 
matched by a great statistical leap backward. Originally it was 
claimed that the production of food grains rose from 185 million 
toas in 1957 to 375 million tons in 1958 — a doubling of production 
in a single year which was hailed as “one of the greatest victories 
of man over nature in history.” Now comes the statement, follow- 
ing a two week meeting of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, that production in 1958 was only 250 million tons. 
The alleged reason for the error: “lack of experience in assessing 
and calculating output.” How closely the new figure approaches 
the actual truth is still anybody’s guess. Falsification of data is 
part and parcel of Communist technique. It is a form of “ psycho- 
logical aggression” against free nations struggling with their own 
grave problems of economic development and is designed to weaken 
morale and convince others that the Communist way is quicker 
and better. Hence the new figures must be accepted cautiously ; 
the earlier exaggeration may have been intended to condition the 
unwary ‘to accept the new claim uncritically. It is very doubtful 
that a gain of 35% over 1957’s level of food production could 
have been realized last year in the face of the extremely bad 
weather that year, widespread havoc caused by flooding of the 
Yellow River, worse than usual ‘swarms of locusts and the great 
social disorganization which attended the herding of millions of 
peasants into the notorious communes. For much of the year 
ihere were persistent and reliable reports from Hong Kong of 
acute food shortages in cities — reports which were supported by 
a sharp increase in remittances to China from relatives abroad 
and a decline in China’s exports. Trouble signs of the same magni- 
tude were not in evidence during 1957, and yet we are asked to 
believe that very substantial gains in production were realized in 
1958. It is a littlke hard to swallow. Another admission of the 
Central Committee was that the much-vaunted “backyard pro- 
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duction ” of steel was a complete fiasco. The 3 million tons allegedly 
produced were found “unsuitable for industry” and the scheme 
is reported to have been abandoned. 


Persuasion vs Power 


Much discussion has been evoked in Catholic circles in the 
States by a speech of John Cogley, well known writer for Common- 
weal. Speaking to the graduates of St. John’s University in June 
Mr. Cogley called for more persuasion and less pressure in Catho- 
lics’ efforts to influence policy and improve the moral tone of 
society. He went so far as to say that in his opinion “the time 
has come for Catholics to give up their separatism and “such 
power plays and pressure-group activities as picket-lines, letter- 
writing campaigns, blacklists and boycotts.” These methods, he 
said, *‘ reinforce the image of the Church as a power-seeking organi- 
zation and perpetuate the group isolation which is responsible for 
depriving America of the special contribution which the Catholic 
Zenius can make to our pluralist culture.’ He referred to the kind 
of preccure-group activities mentioned above (often used in cam- 
paig..s against objectionable films and literature and sometimes to 
influence legislation) as “‘the kind of group militancy which obs- 
cures the reality of the Church in the eyes of those who do not 
know her for what She is.” In place of power tactics (which may 
achieve immediate results but convince no one) he called for 
greater participation by Catholics in civic groups, acting as citizens 
in cooperation with other citizens, and emphasizing persuasion rather 
than power and pressure. Only in this way, he feels, can Catholics 
in America assume their full share of national leadership. 


There is much food for thought in these remarks. The prob- 
lem of power and its use becomes acute when the Church grows 
as large and well organized as it is in the States — numbering 
some 35 million Catholics in a population of 175 million. The 
temptation can easily grow to “throw its weight around” rather 
than try to change men’s minds. The Apostles faced this tempta- 
tion: ‘Behold, Lord, here are two swords.” Christ’s way is to 
strive for inner acceptance of the truth, and a true change of 
heart not mere external conformity to ideals, however noble. 
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Soviet-bloc Economic Aid 


Soviet propaganda during the past year has sought to build up 
the image of a benevolent Soviet-bloc rendering massive economic 
aid to the under-developed countries of the world. A careful and 
well-documented study (Soviet Economic Aid, by Joseph S. Berliner, 
published by F. A. Praeger, New York, 1958) reveals a different 
picture. The following table compares the total aid given to under- 
developed countries in 1957 by the Soviet bloc (USSR, China and 
European satellites and by the West (government, international 
agency and private aid.). 


Source Short loans Long loans Grants Total Aid 
(millions of dollars) 
Soviet bloc as 140-80 21.4 161.4-201.4 
The West 2149 2204 1807.5 6160.5 


It is true, however, that Soviet-bloc aid, while still comparatively 
small, is rising. A recent agreement entered into by Russia and 
India, for example, calls for financing of a number of important 
projects in India’s Third Five Year Plan by a Russian credit of 
Rs. 180 crores (approximately $360 million). The projects include 
doubling the capacity of the Bhilai Steel Plant financing of several 
electrical projects and fertilizer plants, enlarging the scope of 
the Ranchi machine building and coal mining machinery projects 
and expanding the activities of the Natural Gas and Oil Commission. 
Even more important, trade between the Soviet-bloc and the under- 
developed countries of the world, is expanding rapidly. Increased 
trade is a far more preferable form of assistance to the developing 
countries than aid, since it maintains a country’s self-respect and 
permits it to finance its own development as it goes along. The 
West’s generous aid policy should be supplemented by a more 
generous Trade policy —- a gradual lowering of trade barriers to 
permit the entry of more exports from the under-developed 
countries of the world. 


British teen-age teachers 

Six young Britons, all of them about eighteen years of age, 
arrived in India in August to begin a year of. teaching at schools 
in various parts of India. The boys will undertake teaching in 
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junior forms and will also act as games coaches and give tuition 
in spoken English. The programme is sponsored by the British 
Council. 


Another effort to assist education systems in under-developed 
countries has been launched by “Voluntary Service Overseas”, a 
private organization formed last year in Britain. Under the auspices 
of VSO forty-five young people from Britain will spend a year 
in various colonial territories working in schools and on social 
schemes. VSO will pay their return fares but the young people 
are expected to give their services free in return for food, acccmo- 
dation and pocket money. 


World Retugee Year 

The mid-point of World Refugee Year is an appropriate time 
to recall once again the dimensions of the terrible problem of 
human suffering which is represented by the world’s refugees. 
UNO Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in a June statement 
inaugurating World Retugee Year estimated that 40 million men, 
women and children have become refugees since the end of World 
War II. Of this number 25 million have found refuge in non- 
Communist countries, leaving 15 million still to be cared for. Many 
thousands are still living in camps where living conditions scarcely 
approach the level of human decency. The object of WRY is to 
cdi:aw attention to the plight of these unfortunate persors and to 
resettle at least two million of them. Fifty-four countries are 
participating. Russia and its satelJites are not cooperating evidently 
because many of the refugees are from Communist countries (an 
estimated 12 million since 1945.) The Holy Father has called on 
Catholics to give whole-hearted support to the movement: 


“Everybody has the duty,” he said, “to take this matter to 
heart and to do whatever is in his power in order to bring this 
sad situation to an end. ...... We exhort above all the pastors 
of souls to draw the attention of their faithful to this invitation 
of Providence to make manifest their sentiments of Christian 
charity.” This exhortation surely applies to teachers also; and 


the least all of us can do is to pray for the success of World Refugee 
Year. J. B. 
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A Report 


_ on Rural Cooperatives 


The Social Institute is currently engaged in preparing 
a Report on its Seminar on Rural Cooperatives, held at 
Bandra (Bombay) from October 8th to 15th. This Report 
will soon be available in printed form and will contain: 
(1) A Summary of the Conclusions reached by the Seminar; 
(2) Text of all Papers and Addresses delivered at the 
Seminar; and (3) Supplementary Material on Cooperat- 
ives such as model schemes for industrial cooperatives, 
sample bye-laws for credit unions, information regarding 
Government assistance for various kinds of cooperatives, 
etc. The volume will serve as a source of valuable infor- 
mation on Cooperatives and as a kind of guide-book for 
persons working in that important field. Meanwhile it 
may be of interest to our readers to know something about 
the origin and background of the Seminar, and the subjects 
discussed at the meetings. 


The Seminar brought together nineteen persons with 
experience in the field of Cooperation. Priests and laymen, 
Government officials and private persons were represented, 
thus providing a unique opportunity for exchange of views 
by persons of varying background and experience. The 
purpose of the Seminar, as stated in the original letter of 
invitation, was “to pool the members’ experience and 
suggest model types of cooperation which are best suited to 
India’s needs in rural areas; to propose a concrete and 
sound programme of rural cooperation; and to embody 
these conclusions in a handbook on Rural Cooperatives 
which might serve as a guide for persons working in that 
field.” Explaining the purpose further, the Director of 
the Social Institute said in his Address of Welcome: “ This 
Seminar owes its origin to the confusion of ideas which 
pervaded the hot nation-wide controversy over Rural Co- 
operatives some three or four months ago. Adversaries of 
cooperatives as well as protagonists appeared equally 
radical in their views while they generally failed to define 
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their terms. The confusion, I suppose, was and is largely 
due to the ill-defined, conflicting philosophies of the op- 
posing parties. And so the idea came to us that if we 
could bring together some experts sharing the same funda- 
mental principles of social philosophy we might possible 
help throw some light on certain aspects of a problem 
which greatly agitates our country and has, indeed, con- 
siderable importance in view of India’s economic and social 
development and, by the same token, for the country’s 
moral and spiritual well-being. By common fundamental 
principles of social philosophy I mean first the dual prin- 
ciples of individual human freedom and personal dignity 
on the one hand, and of human interdependence and social 
solidarity on the other.” 


It was in this spirit that the Seminar was conceived. 
Participation was deliberately restricted to a small number 
of persons since what was desired was not a large group who 
would lecture to one another, but a small compact group 
of experts who would put their heads together, pool their 
experience and thrash out as thoroughly as possible the 
problems raised by various forms of cooperation. The 
following persons participated in the Seminar: His Ex- 
cellency, Rt. Rev. Peter B. Pereira, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Trivandrum; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard D’Cruz, Vicar 
General of Quilon; Fr. J. Backaert, S.J., Director of the 
Catholic Cooperative Credit Society of Ranchi ; Fr. J. Berna, 
S.J., Economist, Indian Social Institute; Fr. J. Cleymans, 
S.J., Social Research, Indian Social Institute ; Fr. J. Collins, 
S.J., Deputy Director of Rural Development, Bandgaon ; 
Fr. H. Hanraets, Director of the Ahobilam Agricultural 
Cooperative Colonization Scheme; Fr. I. Meyer, S.J., 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shrirampur; Fr. S. Miranda, S.J., 
Director of Rural Development and Cooperative Society, 
Talasari; Fr. J. Moyersoen, S.J., Director of the Indian 
Social Institute; Fr. F. Plattner, S.J., Delegate of the 
German Bishops’ “ Campaign Against Hunger and Disease”; 
Fr. R. Rosenfelder, S.J., Director of Social Works, Patna ; 
Fr. P. van der Valk, Director of the Cooperative Farm, 
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Badvel; Mr. P. M. Chengappa, Principal, Cooperative 
Training College, Poona; Mr. E. P. W. da Costa, Editor, 
The Eastern Economist; Mr. D. Maria Susai, Deputy 
Director of Industries and Commerce (Industrial Cooperat- 
ives), Government of Madras; Mr. C. Noronha, Registrar of 
Cooperatives for West Bengal (Retd.); Mr. Felix A. Ryan, 
Assistant Director of Small-Scale Industries, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India; and Mr. 
J. C. Ryan, Chief Officer, Agricultural Credit Department, 
Reserve Bank of India. In addition to the participants 
several Officers of the Reserve Bank were present on 
various days to act as consultants to the study groups. The 
Seminar was inaugurated by Mr. T. S. Bharde, Minister 
for Cooperation, Government of Bombay. At the opening 
session His Eminence, Cardinal Gracias, under whose 
patronage the Seminar was held, was represented by His 
Excellency, Msgr. Longinus Pereira, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Bombay. 


The method used by the Seminar was a combination of 
the lecture and study-group methods. Each morning at 
the first session a talk was given by an expert on some 
aspect of cooperation, occasionally followed by a second 
talk. The ideas presented by the speakers were then dis- 
cussed in either a plenary session or in two study groups 
into which the Seminar divided. The latter method was 
used for discussing the two most important subjects dealt 
with by the Seminar, namely, Cooperative Credit Societies 
and Cooperative Farming. In these cases the chairmen of 
the respective study groups later reported the conclusions 
of their groups at a plenary meeting of the Seminar after 
which unsolved problems were discussed further. Several 
evenings during the week were devoted to film shows deal- 
ing with rural problems and cooperatives in various parts 
of the world. 


The Programme 
The first two days of the Seminar were devoted to a 
study of the most basic form of Cooperation, and the one 
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possibly most needed in India today, Cooperative Credit 
Societies. Credit is the life-blood of agriculture. Without 
adequate credit obtainable at reasonable rates of interest 
cultivators cannot obtain the materials they need for pro- 
duction and cannot market their crops in a way which will 
ensure a fair return. At present eighty-five per cent or 
more of all agricultural credit in India is still supplied by 
merchants and money-lenders at usurious rates of interest. 
The cultivator is thus kept in a position of crushing indebted- 
ness and is deprived of the incentive and means to improve 
his methods of cultivation and raise production. During 
the first two days of the Seminar, papers were presented 
on the following subjects: ‘ The Background of Cooperat- 
ive Thinking in India,” by Mr. da Costa; “Cooperative 
Credit Societies,” by Mr. J. C. Ryan; “The Christian Co- 
‘operative Credit Union of Calcutta,” by Mr. C. Noronha ; 
and “The Catholic Cooperative Credit Society cf Ranchi,” 
by Fr. J. Backaert, S.J. During the discussions important 
conclusions were reached regarding clergy participation in 
the administration of credit societies, the problem of train- 
ing lay leaders, the question of communal versus open 
membership and related subjects. 


Discussion of Credit Societies was followed on the third 
day by a study of Cooperative Marketing and Supply So- 
cieties. Valuable as credit societies can be for improving 
the position of agriculturists, better credit facilities alone 
cannot solve all problems. If agricultural production is to 
be raised to the levels needed in India farmers must be 
assured of fair and stable prices for their output. Other- 
wise they are unable or unwilling to invest in the fertilizer, 
improved seed, better implements, expanded irrigation 
facilities and other expenditures which are necessary to 
raise production. Under present marketing arrangements 
most cultivators are forced to sell their produce at harvest 
time when prices are lowest, in order to discharge their 
debts to money-lenders and merchants and because they 
lack facilities for storing crops until prices rise later in the 
season. On the supply side the money-lender or merchant 
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to whom the cultivator is indebted is often also the supplier 
of fertilizer and other essential material and as the culti- 
vator’s creditor is in a position to force the latter to buy 
from him at higher prices than would be the case if pur- 
chases could be made in a competitive market. Efficiently 
run marketing and supply societies can do much to remedy 
this situation. By providing competition to merchants who 
buy from and sell to farmers they can exert an influence 
over prices which will ensure a more adequate return to 
producers. Two papers were presented on the philosophy 
and practical problems of Cooperative Marketing: “Co- 
operative Marketing in India,” by Mr. P. M. Chengappa ; 
and “Practical Aspects of Cooperative Marketing and 
Supply Societies,” by Mr: J. C. Ryan. 


On the fourth day of the Seminar, the subjects of 
Industrial Cooperatives was taken up. Multi-purpose co- 
operative societies which provide credit, supply and market- 
ing services for their members can be of great benefit to 
owner and tenant cultivators. But what of the millions 
in rural areas who have no land — the vast army of land- 
less labourers? Furthermore, even the most successful 
credit and marketing societies can be of only limited benefit 
to a cultivator who is dependent for his livelihood on an 
uneconomic holdings ; i.e. one too small to provide an ade- 
quate family income no matter how efficiently it may be 
cultivated. For both these groups, very numerous in rural 
India, it is essential that small rural industries be started 
on as broad a scale as possible. The papers on this subject 
were “ Industrial Cooperatives: What Holds Them Back ?” 
by Mr. Felix Ryan; and “Industrial Cooperatives and 
Small-Scale Industries,” by Mr. D. Maria Susai. Discussion 
centered on the practical problems of launching such 
industries on a cooperative basis and detailed schemes for 
practical projects will be found in the complete Report. 


On the fifth and sixth days, the members of the Seminar 
turned to the most important item on the agenda, the much 
controverted question of Cooperative Farming. As is well 
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known, the now-famous Nagpur Resolution has brought this 
subject to the fore in India and has stirred up consider- 
able controversy regarding the merits and demerits of Co- 
operative Farming. Space does not permit a report on the 
important conclusions on this subject reached by the 
Seminar. Suffice it to say here that close study was given 
to the four main forms of Cooperative Farming: namely, 
Better Farming Societies, Cooperative Tenant Farming 
Societies, Joint Farming Societies (the type of Cooperative 
Farming advocated by the Nagpur Resolution) and Col- 
lective Farming Societies, and the pros and cons of each 
type carefully weighed. The Seminar was fortunate in 
having among its members a number of persons who have 
had actual experience in the organization and operation of 
cooperative farms of various types. The following papers 
furnished the basis for the discussions and conclusions 
reached: “Introduction to Cooperative Farming,” by Miss 
G. L. Vaz, Rural Credit Officer, Reserve Bank of India; 
“The Ahobilam Cooperative Colonization Scheme,” by Fr. 
H. Hanraets ; “Practical Aspects of Cooperative Farming,” 
by Mr. J. C. Ryan. 


Although the Seminar was primarily concerned with 
rural (i. e. agricultural) cooperatives, consideration was 
given in a final session to the special problems of fishermen, 
many of whom live in great poverty because they have 
never been properly organized. Urgent action is needed to 
help them, not only because of their present miserable 
living conditions but also because of the important contri- 
bution to the food supply of India which better fishing 
methods can make. Among their most urgent needs are 
improved credit facilities and better equipment, namely 
nylon nets and improved type boats. A detailed scheme 
for organizing cooperative societies to provide credit, supply 
and marketing services for fishermen is included in the full 
Report of the Seminar. Advance orders for this Report 
are now being accepted. Price will be announced as soon 
as possible. Send orders to: 

Indian Social Institute, 13 Boat Club Road, Poona—1. 





